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FRAMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTH APPALACHIAN PROVINCE 
H. Sears 


» ee “SOUTH APPALACHIAN Province,” evolution in each style follows a course roughly 


area defined by the occurrence of the parallel to that in the other, the two remain 


ated stamp as a major mode of pottery distinct throughout the total time span covered, 


ition, was outlined by Holmes (1903). from the beginning of the middle Woodland 


nothing can be added to the area period until quite late in historic times. 
propounded by Holmes. Actually In the northern part of Georgia, the South 
varied in size as it expanded and con- Appalachians and their foothills, particularly 
through time (the temporal factor was in the Etowah and other east-west drainage 
ily omitted in 1898). Although the systems, omplicated stamps are almost 
varied in size, it should perhaps be re- invariably designed with strongly angular mo- 
size to includé only the core area— tifs. In the southern part of the province, 


Z resent state of Georgia with the addition the Atlant astal plain, including the north- 
rthern Florida. Areas outside this used west Florida and Georgia coasts, the designs 


ited stamping only at certain tim al urvilinear. The dividing line is not, of 
and in all cases these usages appear course, perfectly sharp and clear. Occasional 
s nt ts from CUeorgia, not | al angular stamps appear in the south, as St. 


Andrews Complicated Stamp in Florida and 


rigins of I ted stamping remain southwest Georgia (Willey, 1949). Occasional- 

A number of possible ancestors have ly, probably as a result of population move- 

yposed, among them Hopewell bone ment, irvilinear stamps appear in north 

(Griffin, 1946) and West Indian wood- Georgi: erhaps the best example of this 

(Holmes, 1903). Probably the evidence latter exception to the rule is the late appear- 

permit of any degree of certainty. an f Savannah and Wilbanks Complicated 

[ might offer as an alternate hypothe Stamps in the Etowah drainage. These matters 

is I stamps ’riginally designe 1 to will | 1ISCUSS 1in some detail below. I might 

aint to the body. Such stamps, common. indicate here, however, that it is precisely 

pical forest regions of South America, these exceptions, indicative of cultural contact 

ng one specimen which would produc and moven ent, which produced the parallel- 

Complicated Stamp recently collected ism in stamp design development to be out- 
Bolivia (Metraux, 1948), might have been _ line 

some time in Georgia before a sudden The southern tradition begins with a type 

| thought shifted their use to pottery as well as called Early Swift Creek Complicated Stamp 


st rs. However the idea may have been (Kelly, 1938; Jennings and Fairbanks, 1939; 


or introduced. designs and usage Willey, 1949). Jennings and Fairbanks did not 


cognizable evolutionary courses in the separate the early and late forms. The type is 
after their decidedly abrupt appear- characterized by the use of jars with slight 

neck constriction and slightly flaring rims, 
D accumulated over the past fifteen years notched or scalloped lips, and tetrapod bases 
Kell 1938: Jennings and Fairbanks, 1939; with small bump or teat-like feet. Stamps are 


ell, 1941; Wauchope, 1948 and 1950; applied carefully over the entire vessel exterior 
Smith, 1948; Willey, 1949: and others) make with little or no overlapping. Stamp motifs are 


clear that there are two major styles complex, small, but neatly carved employing 


mplicated stamping, each distinctive of a many fine, narrow, and rather shallow lands 


articular area within the province. Although and grooves in the delineation of each motif. 


| 


8, Lamar complicate stamp; 9 
Owilt Creek mplicated stamp; 


vase diamond; 5, Woodstock omp 


Stamped potter 


« Stamy a} 
10, Wilbanks complicated stamp; 11, 12, Kolomoki comy 
14, 15, Swift Creek II period complicated stamps 
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two or more motifs are employed in 
amp in addition to a number of smaller 
lements used to fill in blank spaces, 


t the major motifs, and round off or 


off the total stamp (Figs. 51, 52). 

vill be recognized that the vessel form 
iil orl Swift Creek pottery is hasi- 
san that mpl potterv of 

tror pl x llanc 
tat hicl tributed 
t Appal (Caldwell 
1939- (Griff S rs 
lero 

' Anthroncloay, | rsit 
le ol hae cach 

( Yeptfor 

stam} cur 
Dy k pl 

\_ree}h t lar 

t F] la. Earl 
tt t as 
S R St All 


la 

( kM: ( lica 

| ( t 

( + typ 
th t | middle Wood 
unds 
te Hopewell 

pl 

G 1] t sta aI 
lassi 
lat G 1 Deptt riod 
t (oril 1946) 
ty] t Idle Swift Creek Com 
Sta vol lirect ut of the earl 
Kelly, 1938, 1 ) the separation being 
rary, but definitely necessary, one. Pre 


eventually be for- 


i 
lescribed as middle Swift Creek Com- 


plicated Stamp. However, this type, which 
may be precisely defined from the type site 
collections, does not characterize the entire 
There are many collections contain- 


ing pottery which, while obviously related, is 


province. 


sufficiently distinctive to require its description 
and handling as a series of separate types. 
This has been done in a few cases from sites 
on the fringes of the province. Pickwick Com- 
plicated Stamp (Haag, 1939) in the Pickwick 
Basin and Tampa Complicated Stamp (Willey, 
1949) from Florida are two which might be 
mentioned. In Georgia proper one variant is 
associated with Weeden Island series types at 


Kolomoki (Sears, 


known from a nearby site (Sears, 1950). Others 


1951) and still another is 


are represented from all over south Georgia 
in collections in the University of Georgia, 
Department of Anthropology files, including at 
ast one from the Jim Woodruff Reservoir, 
some forty miles south of Kolomoki. 
The position of these various Swift Creek 
at the Knoxville 
ting of the Southeastern Archaeological 
nferet n 1950 by the establishment of 
Swift Creek II as a ware (Haag, 1951) char- 
rtion of the South 
chiar during the early Wood- 
land and middle Woodland-early Mississippi 


rist the southern porti 


Vessel 1 rim forms remain more or less 
nstant in all Swift Creek II ceramics, the 
basic vessel form being that of early Swift 
( h tt vithout the tetrapods. In place 
lloping or notching, the folded rim 
akes its appearance, the fold becoming broad- 


through time (Kelly, 1938, n.d.; Sears, 1951; 


lennings and Fairbanks, 1939). Stamping is 


extremely variable, the variability presumably 
being a co-efficient of both time and space. 
Total stan are simpler than in the preceding 
period, since one motif is either obviously the 
central one, in some collections, or is repeated 
\ times in other collections. Exam- 
pl f the latter type are illustrated in the 


Kolomoki report for the 1948 season (Sears, 
1950). Specimens of other variations are illus- 
trated on Figures 51 and 52. Fewer lands and 
grooves are employed in the delineation of 
each motif than was the case in early Swift 
Creek stamping, and fill elements are fewer 
and simpler. Impression of the stamp ranges 


from very light, particularly in southwest 


Georgia, to very clear and distinct further 
north around Macon. 
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a Tey ¢ period of fully d loped or “‘mature” coast sit is well as at Kolomoki. In Table 5, 
Sears, 1950, 1951, n.d.) Mississippi culture, based on inspection of photographs in C. B. 

T nl omplicated stamped pottery types, Moor vorks and on inspection of vessels in 
nd in southwest Georgia and nortl the mus llections indicated, is as full a 

——, la ha been described, althougl list as I | been able to assemble thus far 


atives are present in tl llections at of sites with the Kolomoki type. In Sears 


: At The tw ire k moki Compl (1950a) [| ymmented on these specimens 


h } th the Kolomoki and the 
re found in village de- 
Weeden Island types are lack- 
S ) and in burial mound mot 
ated with nominally 
\X Island ty} (Sears, 1951b). At this 
— an Kolomoki § Stamp. A oa te, tl illage area in which Kolomoki 
plicat Stam] almost the sole deco- 
rat ty] associated with a large temple 
| at the end of a plaza. 
t is safe to predict that other pottery types 
0a). At th Nn ot lat to Kolomoki Stamped will eventually 
ping itselt, i fou ited to the east and north of Kolomoki. 


ius far, little has been done in the relevant 


uld be classified as Swift Creek II. areas, and we can only be sure that the ten- 
— Both the Kolomoki and Mound Field typ: dencies toward simplification of stamps, largei 


at a number of Florida northwest _ size of stamps, and so on, necessary steps in the 
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what variable, but is readily distinguishable 
rom other stamps. The variation runs from 
mple criss-crossed bundles of parallel lines, 


jucing rather bewildering patterns, to rela- 


tively neat arrangements designed to produce 
sets of diamonds, each diamond filled with 
irallel horizontal lines (Figs. 51, 52). The 
st idence for placement in time again 
from outside the area of dominance, 
m Kolomoki and the Swift Creek site. At 
Kolomoki, a variety with rather distinct dia- 


y (Sears, 1951a) is associated with a Swift 
ek Il Weeden Island 

would place this Napier variant just at 
early Mississippi. Napier is 


later levels of the 


variant and types, 


eginning of 


Ind 1n the Swift 


k mound (Kelly, n.d.), which checks 
th its appearance at Kolomoki in deposits 
vith Swift Creek II variant. 

On purely typological grounds, it seems pos- 
le that Napier Complicated Stamp may 
l veloped from one of the early simpl 
probably Mossy Oak Simple Stamp 
ws and Fairbanks, 1939; Griffin and 
Sears, 1950). The earliest Napier variant in 
ase would be that with the bundles 

ris ross lines. Certainly there 1 cluster 
this type of Napier in some sites, and 

t the more formal diamonds at other 
mplies temporal variation. The for 

tion into the diamond patterns would 
taken pla unde influence fron 

ther curvilinear stamps, necessaril 
from their ptior Probably tl 

Nar it tin lose to the be 
I irl Swift Creek, and rt iI 

period Is il or th beginning 


orth Georgia, we find 


readily derivable 
Complicated 


another 
ron 


otam| 


A hoy 1945, 195 Caldwell, personal 
ication; Department of Anthropology, 
t f Georgia llections). Althougl 


weak, there can be 
ibt that this type is the dominant pot 
orth Missis- 
iod. The almost the 


a simple 


during the early 


rvla 
major moti, 


diamond, constructed of 


three concentric lands and filled with 
ral horizontal lines (Figs. 51, 52). The 
lifference between it and certain speci- 


lassifiable as Napier Complicated Stamy 


one diamond is carved on a paddle 
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instead of a chain of them. This development 
is illustrated on Fig. 52, as are others discussed 
below. 

Woodstock, in turn, is ancestral to Etowah 
Complicated Stamp, a type in which diamonds 
are also the dominant motif (Wauchope, 1948, 
1951; 1950, n.d.). The 


simply accomplished by reducing the number 


Sears, derivation is 


of horizontal lines to one, two, or three, and 
multiplying the 
52). It is pr 


the Woodstocl 


ovoid, a 


concentric diamonds (See Fig. 
obably also of 


diamonds tend to be somewhat 


importance that 


situation btains in the 
Etowah diamonds, the “ladder 


(Wauch pe, 1950). The 


earliest Etowah diamonds in all proba- 


which also 


earliest base” 
variety “ladder” in 
these 
bility also 
Woodstock 
wah motif, 
Woodstock. In the next Etowah development, 
they are split 


(Wauchope, | 


diamonds, the 


indicates their relationship to the 
in this early Eto- 
diamonds are 


diamonds, 
th 


since 
still intact as in 


“superimposed triangles” 
In the Etowah 
portion of the 


into 
950). earliest 


stamp outside 


the diamond motif is filled with horizontal 
lines. In later Etowah stamps, these are 
dropped, only the diamond itself being carved 


on the stamp. Another motif which occurs in 


both Woodstock and Etowah, in identical form 
this time the line block (Wauchope, 1948, 
1950; Sears, 1950, n.d.), simple blocks of paral- 


lel lines, each block at right angles to the other. 


Fror this, toward the end of the Etowah 
period, the filfot cross develops (Wauchope, 
1950) 

I might int out here the parallelism in 
stamp design between these north Georgia 
angular stamps and the curvilinear stamps of 


the coastal plain. In both cases, we begin with 


relative complexity, and proceed to reduce both 


the number of major motifs and the number 
and complexity of fill elements as development 
| 

yrroceeds. In both areas, the tendency is to- 

ward the us f one simple central element, 
and the complete lack of fill elements. This 
tendency illustrated (Fig. 52) and is one 


trend of which we are definitely sure; it is 


one of the more important means of placing 


new stamped types, in either their 


area, In 


proper temporal position. 

At this point, in north Georgia development, 
the Savannah-W/ilbanks stamps intrude in our 
1950b, 


However, other evidence indicates that 


best stratigraphic site, (Sears, 


n.d.). 


the development toward Lamar continued. At 


Mississip} 


the Etowah site itself (personal inspectior 
Andov llecti ns and at Peacl (Setz- theoient 17e} 

ier an jennings 1941), Nac n He ltur nt AY lacl 
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the type site for the Coles Creek ceramic com eatin = = 
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bones were concentrated in feature 


species represented, Over 9 per ¢ ent were 


(Odocoileus virginianus) and the remainder 


bear (Euarctos americanus) and gar (I 
sosteus sp), the last indicated by scales. 
Feature A limited detritus deposit lay 
the eastern foot of an inclusive heap of fi] 
representati f the first laid down in th 
mound. Associations within this detritus w 


with 2 Alba Barbed arrowheads (Fi 


burial 6. 


Mound B Features. Feature This ta 
gular structur 20 by 27 feet dicatec 
post molds in trenches, open at the ’ 
with eviden of fire destruction on a fl 
remnant, lay partially under the sec ’ 
fill of mound B. The molds intrud it 
inclusive dump deposit which forme I 
tial fill extending beyond tl pres¢ 
*~ the mound remnant The iture 3 
tangle was partially superimposed on the west 
rm sect rcular structu feat 
al 1Ds lent t t. A fragment tte 
ol tang lar Structurl 
eatu wa ib] 
than 3 but later thar 
vith feat fle remnant wv 2 pl: 
grit sh Hardy Incis 2 Mancl | 
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the pottery associations of the feature 4 1S 
in Figure 55, it should | t I 
hill and its pottery content st ant t 
intrusive structures set upon it. On t the 
hand, pottery fragments from tl I Dd 
must approximate contemporanei Actuall 
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the correspondence in pottery types is close, humus. Zone possibly represented a trace 
with both first fill and floor dominated by of floor area for the feature 6 structure on 


Plaquemine Brushed and Hardy Incised rela- 
tively weak. Fatherland strong 
the first fill beneath feature 4 as it was on 


Incised is as 


the mound A village surface, indicating that 
this area the first fill was a late extension 
sartially over the original borrow zone for the 
ld embankment, and is much later than the 
arlier fill on which feature 5 was placed. 
Feature 5: This structure was marked by a 
53 foot circle of 54 single posts set in dug holes 
within the low embankment forming the first 
fill underlying the south half of mound B. No 
trace of floor remained, nor could 


lot, 


a door be 
1 except possibly in the northwest quad- 
located in- 


unt. Child burials 8 and 11 were 


house feature 5 


fill 


the 


circular pattern of 


s1de ne 
through which 


old 


sherds within 


within the first 


post 


penetrated int humus. Pottery 


types noted for the circle and 


Gree 


fill represented the largest proportion 


Ider types at the site and place the original 


bankment at this location in the late Coles 


ek-early Plaquemine range. 


atures 6, 7 and 8 each represent indefinite 


single post molds, the latter 


two 
eries set in trenches. All three structures were 
esumably rectangular. Feature 6 molds ex 
nto the first fill but t int ld 
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which a fire pit would have been roughly cen- 
tered (Fig. 53). Within this possible rectangle 
(or within the feature 7 structure) were burials 
5, 1G; i, is 14, all in the second fill 
and above zone 2. It may be significant that 
the pottery of the first fill, zone 2 and second 
fill in the vicinity of feature 6 showed 26 per 
cent Plaquemine Brushed, 24 per cent Hardy 
Incised and 2 Coles Creek Incised. 
The feature 7 structure molds lay immediately 
below zone a possible floor, in second fill. 
Pottery associated with zone 3 was exclusively 
Brushed 


and 


per cent 


Plaquemine and Manchac _Incised. 
The single line of post molds in a trench rep- 
feature 


resenting 3 lie beneath zone 2 but do 


not extend through the first fill to the old 


humus. 


The following data summarizes field obser- 

studies 
National 
whom all human skeletal material 


laboratory 
Newman, U. S. 


vations of the writer and 


of Marshall T. 
Museum, to 


was submitted after preliminary cleaning and 


preparatio1 


\rea Burial. Burial 1 was a lightly- 


lexed middle-aged adult, probably male, in- 
terred on the left side, head west, in an ir- 
> 
egularl al pit cated 12 feet east of the 
RATE Rims 4 
wousoa 402 
: 
~ 
> 
» 
4 
2 2 
a 
: 
— 
55 
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present limit of fill drift of mound A, 1.3 feet dogs and the hind limb size is near that of the 
below the surface. The preservation was poor. means of the Alabama dogs. However, some 
Associations were 1 effigy fish bowl, incised measurements are within the range of speci- 


and polished, 1 small Manchac Incised cup, mens from sites classified in the Mississipp 


1 small Manchac Incised pot, 1 smal! plai pattern, and a dog from the Coles Creek period 


lay-erit paste, | plait Greenhouse Site, near Marksvi 


le, La., is very 


nated bowl, polished, clay-grit paste. lose in comparable measurements. Haag. wh 


mound A, units of associate uma IPI wee at 
rT | ra iT ries 
were called burials, even though they may re existed, r mor 
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All available measurements fall within § th of feature circular structure and below the 
ranges of t small dogs from Kentucky and assumed floo) level. No pit artifact associa- 


Alabama shell heaps. Forelimb measurements 


tions were noted. One skull showed bifronta 
are quite clese to the means of the Kentucky flattening. 
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+ of the Burial 9: A poorly preserved adult (?), prob- 
r, some ) riginally entire, had probably been a 
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TRAIT LIST 


wing trait list characterizes th 
is a late prehistoric village with its 
nounds. These mounds were built 
uccessive structures the patterns of which 


round to rectangular in a cul- 


pottery type emphasis 


y Incised and a remnant 


Plaquemine Brushed. 
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Coles Creek Incised sherds total 34.43 per 
cent, equating closely with Ford’s 36 per 
cent quoted above. When he examined 


the Gordon site parallel-line incised material 
as Hardy 
Incised. (The writer had previously classified 


1951, Ford advised its definition 


nost of it as Coles Creek Incised.) Apparently, 
rux of the matter ! 


blunted condition 


ies in the pointed or 


of the potter’s incising tool 


whether or not she held it at a sufficient 


ngle to produce an overhanging line. At the 
Gordon site many vessels were incised with 
rizontal lines below the rim that grade from 


ly perceptible overhang to an obvious 
ngling of the flat-pointed tool. 


ay be fine 


Yet the lines 


enough or widely enough spaced 
» that they do not actually overhang. 

The predominance of Hardy and Coles 
Creek Incised 


rizon at the 


vessels together in the earlier 


demonstrated 
Both carry on also to 


Gordon site is 


this report. 


the later 


The fact 


cupation in diminished importance. 


that here we have a village where potters 
first made about half of their decorated 


ots with parallel lines incised below the rim, 
at the bottom of the series 
a row of punctates, 


the petter 


metimes bounded 
sometimes not. 
used a flat-pointed blunt 
| or a sharp tool for incising and punctating 
vas evidently a matter of per onal 
ability. If the tool 


the lines wer: 


preference 
were squared and flat 


incised ata slant SO AS 


wverhanging, and the punctations, made 
triangulai 
Many of the 


sherds classified as Hardy Incised in the present 
I 


same tool were accordingly 


npressed likewise at a slant. 


» incised with the tool held somewhat 


although the lines do not overhang. 


Siant, 
If, therefore, as seems probable, the classic 
Creek Incised with overhanging lines 
slanted triangular punctations represented 


Coles 


full development of this motif in early 


Mound times, it was probably always 


accompanied by examples of round point in- 


sing using essentially the same motif, and 
was this simple incising that may have 
COI dominant after the more exacting 


technique diminished in favor. 
At the Gordon site there is a clear inference 
( reek 


remnants of Troyville Stamped and Mulberry 


that Coles Incised, accompanied by 


becoming decadent, 


Hardy 


time when the last circular ceremonial struc- 


reek Cordmarked, was 


metamorphosed into Incised at a 
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tures were being built. A following period of 
rectangular ceremonial structures was char- 
acterized by a predominance of Plaquemine 
Brushed, with Hardy Incised still strong, Coles 
Creek Incised negligible, and Maddox Incised 
becoming stronger. Fatherland Incised is pres- 


ent in minor proportions throughout the site, 
in late features and late fill. 
Shell-tempered incised, although very minor 


but is strongest 


1eOUS pottery 


ed, from pit beneath 
ature 4, mound I same, mound A fill; 3, same, 

I 6, same, mound A fill 
att B; 8, same, village de 
4; 9, same, (possibly Ranch Ir 
) at 4 fil I B; 1¢ ame, feature 
: I am vith | al 5, mound A 
a Ra sed) ace id B; 
" npere eature 4, first fill 
n | h Ridg ace f mound B; 15 
Ridge mound A; 16, unidentified in 
burial 12, mound B; 17, unidentified 
s hell-tempered, feature 4, first fill, 
m B; 18 ed scratched, mound B plow 
‘ handl ragment, village deposit beneath 
iound A 3, pe disc, mound B, first fill; 24 


damaged head of A fill; 25 


tab handle, 


ear plug” or 


& 
st 
o 
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quantitatively, is associated both in an early 
and late stage of the site, but is more numerous 
in the late. The exclusive association of all the 
plain shell-tempered pottery at the site with 
the rectangular feature 4, a later structure of 


mound B, is especially noteworthy. 
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The over-all summary of pottery 


given in Figure 55, 


from which th 


types is 


may draw further conclusions. The significance 


of plain vessels is « 
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ontained in the 


summary of basic sherd data which 


that 80 per cent of 


these were straight-sid 


deep pots. A comparison 
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some extent, analyzed. It remains fo 


from all these traits some picture of the 
1e people who alone give meaning 
study. The question posed here is 


the transition from Coles Creek to 


with Natchezar teria already 
S alid cultural change from one 
another, i.e., Temple Mound I to IL, 
ti iIntroductio! f a new ceremonial 
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and Temple Mound II (rectangular temples 
with wall posts set in trenches, brushed and 
ncised wares characterizing the Plaquemine 
tradition). But the bridge could have been 
made as easily without the use of Coles Creek 
as a cultural term at all. Coles Creek Incised 

simply a distinctive motif which first ap- 
nears with Troyville associations as a rather 
thick, hard, grit paste in 
straight-sided, flat-bottomed pots. The parallel 
beneath the totally 
verhanging lines in a series, below which are 


moderately clay 


ncising rim consists of 


triangular, wedge-shaped punctations made 
a square-tipped stick held at an angle. 
When Troyville mound 


way to Plaquemine and_ brushed 


vith 


building traits give 
pottery is 
ntroduced, Coles Creek Incised tends to lose 
ts typical overhanging line, becomes generally 
thinner and harder of paste—less like Troy- 
with Hardy Incised. 


Fatherland Incised is present at this transition 


ille paste—and merges 
period, but Plaquemine Brushed ware remains 
until the culmination of temple 
nound building in Temple Mound II when 

gives way to characteristic Natchezan 
tery types (Cotter, 1951). 


iominant 
pot- 


The manner in which a similar transition 

accomplished in the Gibson aspect, specifi- 
ally at the Alto focus, provides an intriguing 
parallel. From lingering Marksville and Copena 
traces, the Alto focus at the Davis site progres- 

toward true Temple Mound II character- 
STICS. 

Looking northward and eastward, further 


mparisons with the trait ensemble at the 


Gordon site are to be found wherever sites of 
Mound 


from developmental to developed stages, not- 


the Temple period are progressing 


ably the river valleys where Mississippi or 
Middle Mississippi culture flourished, in Ar- 
Alabama, Tennessee, 
uuthern Missouri, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio. 


ften with 


kansas Mississippi, 
Here are the same centralid people, 


occipital deformation, living in 
riverine valleys and practicing the cultivation 
food plants. The 


circular, 


houses of the villages 


were originally giving way to rec- 


tangular. Likewise, the ceremonial structures 


on truncated mounds were ultimately rec- 


tangular, supplanting earlier circular ones. The 
abandonment of impressing and stamping 
techniques in favor of incising and painting 


is notable. 
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Along the Georgia-Florida gulf coast, and 
considerably inland, inhabitants who were 
mainly centralids gave up circular houses and 
ceremonial structures for rectangular models, 
began building flat-topped mounds on which 
to base temples, and came to prefer incised 
rather than impressed designs on pottery. Thus, 
Moundville of northern Alabama, Etowah- 
Dallas and Savannah of east Tennessee-north 
Georgia, Irene of the Georgia coast, Swift 
Creek II, Moundville and Ft. Walton of south 
Georgia and northwest Florida with Weeden 
Island and the Gulf Tradition — all suggest 
these peculiar influences which accompany the 
spread of incising techniques and 
motifs characteristic of the transitional Coles 
Creek tradition, whether or not certain Burial 
Mound II traits remained. Significantly, the 
incising techniques seem to have spread east- 


shapes, 


ward in the late (developed) Mississippian or 
Temple Mound II but the check 
stamping techniques, probably derived from 
Florida, fade out in the Coles Creek area as 
Plaquemine times are approached. The almost 


period, 


universal cord-impressed pottery of the east 
which reached the Rockies and even Middle 
America, seems to Temple 
Mound I as Coles Creek gives way to Hardy 


Incised. 


disappear in 


Even in Johns Ila 


contains Mississippian influence in the 


peninsular Florida, St. 
form 
of trade pottery and temple mounds. 

Goggin has suggested that 


The far flung Hopewell complex somewhat later reached 


Florida, and perhaps was an important source of traits 


which, through cal reworking were to give such a 


inique flavor to the Gulf Tradition. And, in turn, the 


influences of the tradition spread outwards from 
Florida as far west as, and to some extent up, the Mis- 


1949 p. 41) 


sissippi Valley (Goggin 


Perhaps, indeed, this is the origin of Marksville. 
Although, as Ford believes, Coles Creek ce- 
ramic tradition may derive from Marksville, 
the advent of temple mound building, certain 
small arrowheads, more intensive agriculture 
and certain ceramic influences (notably cari- 
nate bowl shapes and a new employment of 
incising and engraving) indicate the addition 
of Middle American ceramic and many other 
traits being disseminated from the Mississippi 
Gulf New 


eastward to Florida. 


region westward to Mexico and 


or 
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AN EARLY MAN SITE IN MONTANA 


RicHarp G. Forsis AND JOHN D. SPERRY 


HE MacHAFFIE SITE, in the foothills a 
few miles south of Helena, Montana, is an 
unusual open site in that it has three occupa- 
tion levels. Folsom Fluted points occur in the 
ottom; Scottsbluff points in the middle; later 
types of points comparable to Signal Butte II 


ome from the top level. In 1938 A. J. Har- 
stad, an amateur mineralogist from Helena, 
discovered the site. He saw flint and bones 


projecting from a cut bank; he later pointed 
these out to E. D. MacHaffie, also of Helena. 

a surface survey, MacHaffie discovered arti- 
facts of a late type, and Mrs. MacHaffie also 
und a Clovis Fluted point in the small creek 
near the site and possibly from the site itself 
Fig. 62, 12). On a later visit MacHafhe found 
point of Scottsbluff type on the surface. At 
this time he dug into the cut bank and found 
nes, chips, and some flaked knives. 

In 1947, a River Basin Survey 
Jack T. Hughes, J. 


George Pierce, under the direction of Wesley 


party, con- 


sisting of M. Shippee, and 

Bliss, arrived at the projected Canyon Ferry 
dam, near the site of MacHaffie’s explorations. 
Here they MacHaffie, who had become 
Helena for his 


Bliss 


met 


renowned in collection of 


urchaeological material. immediately 


recognized the importance of the two 


MacHaffie had from the site. 


points 
Trowelling along 

» same groove MacHaffie had already estab- 
ished, Bliss uncovered a fine Scottsbluff speci- 
nen. He later reported the site and its impor- 
tance (Bliss, 1949, pp. 125-6). 

In 1949, Carling I. Malouf, of Montana State 
Richard G. 


and Forbis 


the River Basin Survey to continue 


niversity, were en- 
gaged by 
work at Canyon 


them the site, but 
Finally Malouf 
1950, and 
liscovered clues to another level at the site, 


elow the one yielding Scottsbluff specimens. 


the salvage archaeological 
Ferry. MacHafhe showed 
10 work was done at this time. 


returned to the site in the fall of 


For the summer of 1951, W. Duncan 
Strong, in the name of Columbia University, 


ffered to sponsor a project at the MacHaffe 
site and provided most of the financial support. 
Funds from the American Museum of Natural 
History 
Shapiro. Montana State University participated 
through the efforts of Paul C. Phillips, W. P. 
The actual field 


were also made available by Harry L. 


Clark, and Carling Malouf. 


party, under Forbis, included John D. Sperry, 
Paul Tolstoy, and Robert J. Fischer. James 
Bompart, a Helena stockman, permitted ex- 
cavations on his land and offered every hos- 
pitality within his power. 

A brief but by no exhaustive 
analysis of the geology of the site will aid in 
understanding the stratigraphy of the site. As 
defined the is the escarpment 
which produced artifacts from all three levels 
—Folsom, Scottsbluff, and Upper. It is bound- 


means an 


here site low 


ed on three sides by watercourses which have 
cut banks about six feet below the surface of 
the land (Fig. 61). The 
major part of the excavations was carried out 


projecting point of 
on the peninsula, for test pits in other areas 
revealed only top level artifacts and different 
kinds of soils. 

At the 


stratum 


site, the lowest level is a_ sterile 


consisting of coarse, vari-colored, 
A test pit to ground water 
showed the sands to be at least five feet deep, 
where, at their lowest explored level, they are 
highly 


granite 


waterborn sands. 


consolidated and suggest decomposed 
Above the sands, embedded 
in a distinctive, fine-grained, smooth-textured 
black soil were the Folsom Fluted artifacts and 
chips. The upper the black soil 
grade variably into compact, fine-grained, gray 
clay, which in turn is surmounted by a soft, 


boulders. 


surfaces of 


smooth-textured, gray soil of apparently simi- 
lar mineral composition. The depth of these 
Scottsbluff 
artifacts and chips were massed in a zone about 


inches thick, close to the boundary of 


gray soils averages about one foot. 


four 
the hard and soft gray clays. 

Soils above the clay are distinct from the 
clay but not sharply different from each other. 
They go from a red soil resting on the gray, 
through a light brown, to a black sod on the 
surface. The red soil, usually over a foot thick, 
is virtually sterile and is apparently the result 
of alluvial drift. The light-brown soil, nearly 
sterile, is about six inches thick. As in the 
red soil, a few chips and artifacts were found, 
but with little suggestion of a definite level of 
Top soil, three to five inches thick, 
contained many prehistoric specimens. 

While no thorough effort was made to find 
the kinds of stone at hand for prehistoric 
campers at the MacHaffie site, there is a wide 


occurrence. 


t= 
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variety of chalcedonies near the site. The red, 
semi-translucent type often found in bottom 
level chips, and red-to-caramel-colored, opaque 
flints of most Folsom artifacts, are abundant. 
Typical, translucent, blue-tinged flints of the 
next Obsidian, used in the 
Scottsbluff and Upper levels, occurs in an out- 
crop about a mile to the south. 

The variety of tool types from the bottom 
level of the MacHaffie site suggests that it was 
a campground for the makers of Folsom Fluted 
points. Aside from these points, there are chop- 
pers, scrapers, knives, and flake knives. Points 
include only one definitive specimen and that 


level are scarce. 


is the broken base of a point which is well 
chipped along its sides and skilfully fluted 
(Fig. 62, 9). Another point may also be a 


Folsom Fluted specimen, but it is broken di- 
agonally 
tively 


across the base and cannot be 
(Fig. 62, 10). 
fluted on one side, the other face is simply 


Posli- 
identified Apparently 
chipped along the base, perhaps because the 
point is too thin to be fluted on both sides. 
One other specimen which might be a Folsom 
Fluted point is more doubtful, since it seems 
side of a 
flake 
the that it 
is indeed part of a The point which 


Mrs. MacHaffie the might 


have come from the site proper; but presently 


fragment from 


11). A 


fragment, 


to be a 
(Fig. 62, 
this 


one point 


channel may fit onto 


bearing out belief 
point. 
found in stream 
there is more reason for believing it did not, 
because typologically there are no grounds for 
including this Clovis Fluted with Folsom Fluted 
points. (For the distinction, see Howard, 1943, 
p. 230.) 
at the 


All the types of artifacts turned up 
MacHaffie site 


those from the better-known Lindenmeier site 


more or less duplicate 


WY 
= yp 
~ 
420 
Fic. 61. Perspective drawing of the MacHaffie site 


Dotted lines indicate excavated areas 
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in northeastern Colorado (Roberts, 1935, 
1936). Turtleback scrapers were particularly 
plentiful, proportionally, in the MacHaffie site. 
Only broken knives were found, but what 
remains of them indicates that they were long, 
narrow and well-chipped, with rounded ends, 
Flake knives have the same shapeless character 
as those from the Lindenmeier site: one or two 
flint flake were worked into a 
sharp cutting tool, while the rest of it was left 
in its natural state. Some scrapers were made 
in the same way and can be told from knives 
only on the basis of whether they were chipped 
on both Roberts calls them 
“rough-flake scrapers.” A refinement of this 
type was found at the MacHaffie site: a tri- 
angular scraper shaped like some from the Lin- 
denmeier site, but chipped primarily on the 
end rather than on the sides. To complete 
the list of types from the MacHaffe site bot- 
tom level, the ordinary snub-nose scraper made 


edges of a 


one or sides. 


its appearance. 

Morris Skinner, George Goodwin, and T. 
Donald the American Museum of 
Natural History identified the animal remains 
from the MacHaffie site and they are strikingly 
Where 


bones of bison, wolf, fox, and rabbit are re- 


Carter of 


like those from the Lindenmeier site. 


ported by Roberts for Lindenmeier, bison, deer, 
wolf, and rabbit appeared in the Folsom level 
of the MacHaffie site. 


fragmentary 


Because the bones are 
there no horn 
cores for the bison, the species of animals can- 
not be identified. 
modern species. 


and because are 
The bison is larger than the 
No object made of any bone, 
nor any gravers or other tools for working 
While human skeletal re- 
mains could have provided exciting additions 
to the physical anthropology of North Amer- 
ica, the MacHaffie site, like all other yet known 
Folsom Fluted and Scottsbluff sites, had none. 


A consistent 


bone were found. 


locate human_ bones 
at early man sites supports the theory that the 


failure to 


dead were disposed of away from campgrounds 
and workshops. 

Artifacts from the Scottsbluff level are like 
those from the Folsom Fluted level in function. 
There are scrapers, knives, flake knives, chop- 
pers, and points. Thus it is reasonable to con- 
clude that these people, like the makers of 
the Folsom Fluted points, were hunters and 
gatherers. The lie in the 
forms of the artifacts. Several points were un- 


like 


major differences 


earthed, most of them the known 


type 
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as Scottsbluff, although there are individual 
variations (Fig. 62, 1-5, 8). Some have no 


shoulders, although they are basally ground up 
to the point where stemming would ordinarily 
stop. There is another type of point from the 
second level. The two specimens in this type 
(Fig. 62, 
compared with Scottsbluff points, is crude and 
the Scottsbluff 


tradition of the bottom level in the 


are lanceolate 6, 7). Flaking on them, 


uneven. Scrapers from level 


follow the 


snub-nose type. Rough-flake scrapers are not 


common, but are large. Besides these forms, 


there is a kind of scraper made of an oval flake 
cracked from the sides of 
cobbles 


water-worn quartzite 


and battered against a stone until 


crudely retouched, a type known as “tci thos” 
(Rainey, 1940, p. 301). The formless flak 
knives of the Folsom level have by the tim: 
of the Scottsbluff level almost entirely dis 
appeared in favor of definitely shaped flint 
knife forms; most knives are rectangular with 
slightly rounded tips. 

Resemblances between the Lime Creek sit 
Ft-4l1 in Nebraska (Schultz and Frankforter, 
1945) and the Scottsbluff level of the Mac- 
lafe site are so close that they cannot be 
ignored. One of the points from Ft-41 (Fig. 7, 
7554) can be paired with a Scottsbluff point 
from the MacHaffie site (Fig. 62, 4). Th 
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“most distinctive and abundant type of blade” 
from Ft-41 turns out to be the most common 
knife at the MacHaffe site. Snub-nose scrapers 
can be duplicated. Sandstone abraders, present 
from both sites, differ slightly in shape. One 


notable difference is this: bone and _ antler 
tools were excavated at Lime Creek, whil 
none appeared at the MacHaffie site. In spit 
of minor differences, however, it seems most 


reasonable to link both sites together as mani- 


festations of the same culture. Animal bones 


from the Scottsbluff level again show the pres- 
ence of bison, but, as in the Folsom level 
the remains are so shattered that the species 
identified. Antelope, 


appeare d at this 


cannot be rabbit, an 


ground squirrel bones also 
level. 

Cultural remains from the top level are far 
than those from the two cultures 


I he 


notched and 


more diverse 


beneath it. predominant point types — 


unnotched—are« 
1-6). 


triangular remi- 


Ther 


niscent of Signal Butte II (Fig. 63, 


is no need to give a detailed descriptior 

other artifacts in the heterogeneous collectior 
from the Upper level; it is enough to say that 
almost all tools exposed in the lower level 
are also found in the top, with some exceptions 


and minor changes in form. Essentially the 


same as in the two old 


much the 


runction ts 
cultures. 


Hafh 


| 
| 
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The three levels are much alike in 


respect that they all represent hunting 
gathering peoples. When white men 
ntered the Helena Valley, they saw 


vith an economy of the same 

lates commonly 
int are right, the Same way ot 
10,000 years, a 


of life, if 


this area for about 


inchanging way materi: 


taken as index. Uniformity 


an 


MAN 


the 
and 


first 


Indians 
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culture 
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As Krieger has already pointed out in his 
paper on the sequence of point types in North 
America, still 
Idest known 
(Krie ver, 


points lis 


there is no way to tell which 
on the con- 
118). Folsom Fluted 
stratigraphically above Sandia points 


New Mexico (Hibben, 1941, 


is the point 


1950, p. 


type 


tinent 


at Sandia Cave 


p. 15), ar Folsom are above Clovis Fluted 
at the Cl site in New Mexico, as Cotter 
(1937 vidently suspected and Sellards 
ecently monstrated (personal communica- 
tion). Mammoth remains have been noted 
with both Clovis Fluted and Sandia points, 
but t with Folsom 

Sar n points, from the type site in New 


Mexico, came from the same stratum as a Fol- 


som Fluted point was weathering from and may 


be the san we as Folsom Fluted (Roberts, 
There is an astonishing resem- 
lar the San Jon type and some 
from the Scottsbluff level of the Mac- 


Hafhe site. Judging by photographs and draw- 


ertain features 
style of chip- 
vase, and the shape 
the points. They differ in that the 


S . blunted tip and may be 
YtCARS 
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AWVER CAVE, located about two miles 
mm Cool, E] Dorado County, 


| known t 


California, 
for its abun- 
The 
been described in 
(Furlong, 1907; Stock, 
Miller, 1912; Kellogg, 1912). The oc- 

of human skeletal material has 
noted (Merriam, 1909; Stock, 1918, pp. 


artifacts re- 


paleontologists 


and dive Pleistocene fauna. 


have 


rsined 


inimal remains 


also 


), Dut an interesting series of 


d from the cave has received only brief 


in a newspaper article (Hamilton, 


These man-made objects are, on the 


those manufactured by 


Indians of the 


distinct from 


listoric region and seem 


ot detailed analysis. Before describing 


rtifacts, however, it is necessary to review 
f the facts pertaining to the cave and its 

nts. 

“Lake 

,’ the cavern was extensive and compli- 

1300 

lens of 


rmerly called “Quarry Cave” and 
Situated at an elevation of about 
narrow 


south of the Middle 


it centered ina strip or 


stone a little to the 
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ASSEMBLAGE FROM A 
IN CALIFORNIA 
W. LATHRAP 


Fork of the American River. Its fissures were 


leveloped during the Pleistocene. Later much 
of the interior was partially or entirely filled 


with fragments of stone and a reddish-brown 


clay derived from the surface and from im- 
purities in the limestone. 

The entrance was an almost perpendicular 
40 feet Below 
passages and chambers of varying dimensions. 
Pools of water stood in all the principal rooms 


The water 


crevice, deep. were several 


even during the summer months. 
at work dissolving certain areas of the 


the 


was still 
cavities by 


limestone as well as closing 
deposition of carbonate of lime. Furlong (1907) 
gives a detailed description of the cave. 
Apparently discovered in the early eighties 
by men quarrying for limestone, Hawver cave 
helped to supply lime for the kiln at nearby 
Pioneer cave. A few local people and tourists 
explored its passages but apparently it attracted 
little attention outside of the immediate region. 
In December, 1906, several partially calcified 
were protruding from the cave 
Additional osseous material was soon 


bones seen 
deposit. 


lox ated. 


of Auburn 


of California 


investigate. 
belonging t 
from makin 
of the wat 


cavated an i 
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C. Hawver 
to J. C. Merriam at the University 
and E. L. 


Furlong 


Furlong was sent to 
the 
extinct species but was prevented 


identified bones as 


by a 


x a complete examinatiotr 


le vel. 


ris¢ 
Hawver subsequently ex 
collected much additional skeletal 
De 


University of Cali- 


C. Nelson, representing the 
Anthropology, 


1 th 


e cave and commenced map 
His preliminary 
deposited at the Unive 
In October, 


Kroeber spent a day at the cavert 


never drawn. 


with Hawver. Professor Kroeber collected sev 
eral bone samples and made a sketcl f tl 
rr 
In recognit f Hawver’s energetic explora 
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Thirteen flaked stone implements which can 


broadly be classified as projectile points were 
found. These are too large and heavy to have 
been adapted for use on arrows and the major- 


have been most serviceable as lance 


points or as dart points used with 


Some perhaps should be labeled 


as 


knives hafted in short 


as 


Three used their 


materials 


h were in 

1 ifacture: dark gray basalt; slate, ranging in 

color from grayish-green, to grayish blue; and 
ntified chalky-white substance, con- 

( ibly a limestone. None of the substances 

was particularly amenable to well-controlled 

hipy this gives some specimens a 


rance. Both the 


basalt and 


altered 


points are noticeably in 
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different material 


cave projectile points ar 


and ruder manufacture thar 


those of the late and modern In- 


prehistoric 


dians. Obsidian was the substance preferred 


by the mor cent inhabitants, and fine pres 
flaking was characteristic lr 


sure 


their form, size and weight are suggestive of 
the Ear! Horizon of Central Californi 


13 


are 


14). 


more 


The 


roughly m 


Hawver 
points, 


nm ti 
Vi 


than the early Sacramento ones, possibly be- 


cause of the though similar 


Horizon tool- 


refractory stone, 


materials used by Early 


makers. The cave specimens also resemble 
Gypsum points in a general way as do the 
early Sacramento forms (Harrington, 1933 


Fig. 19; Rogers, 1939, Pl. 14). The fact that 


the Hawver cave people did not use obsidian 
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agrees with the very widespread, 
continental, situation for ancient 
points. 
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s suggest that Hawver cave was used as a 
ry for corpses over a long period of 
Entombment, often with grave offerings, 


mestone grottoes seems to have been a 
spread prehistoric practice in the Sierra 


la foothills of California. It has been re- 


several es in Calaveras County 
lac 1951, p. 34-5.) Stone Man and 
| caves in Shasta County may also hav: 
ised as natural burial vaults. 
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Fenenga 1939, pp. 395-6) concluded that 
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A PREHISTORIC SLING FROM LOVELOCK CAVE, NEVADA 


Ropert F. HeIzerR AND 


N THE COLLECTION from Lovelock cave, 
Loud in 1912, 
ame to light a piece of finger-woven textile 
which, at first glance, appeared similar to the 
Apocynum fabric from Humboldt cave de- 
scribed by O’Neale (1947). Loud did not de- 
mention the textile, though he 
(Loud and Harrington, 1929, PI. 


gathered by there recently 


scribe or 


llustrates it 


53a), and one suspects that, being reluctant 
disturb the bead strands to which it was 
afixed, he did not recognize the specimen 


what it was. 

The (Fig. 67, a), 
Apocynum, was wrapped with a 
Olivella shell 
vas found about the neck of a partially mum- 


he description 


sling made probably of 
compound 
strands and 


necklace of bead 


mified child about 6 years old. 
and 
the 
pparent, occur in Loud and Harrington’s re- 
Lovelock cave (1929, p. 105, Pls. 10, 


the necklace, the burial, a photograph 


f the necklace itself with sling clearly 


nort r) 


Unusual interest attaches to the 


specimen 
it appears to be the very first prehistoric 
North America. 


An early statement by Hough (in Hodge, 1910, 


sling thus far recovered from 


art 2, p. 602) and echoed by Means (1919, 

317) to the effect that there is no absolute 

f that the sling was known in North 

America north of the Rio Grande prior to the 

tin f European discovery may now be finally 
rt cted. 

First, as to the occurrence and_ probable 


Lovelock 


know only that it accompanied 


intiquity of the ave specimen, we 


a child’s body 


grave—the stratigraphic position of this 
grave with reference to Harrington’s vertical 
sequence (Loud and Harrington, 1929, pp. 
24-5) is unknown. Accepting the radiocarbon 
late for the earliest cultural refuse in Love- 
lock cave of 2452+260 years B.P. (average 532 
B.C., range 272-792 B.C.), we may safely say 


that the older, and 


ably 


A Nevada cave is actually where we should 


specimen is certainly no 


somewhat younger, than this date. 


ope to find such a specimen, for the dry con- 
itions offer opportunity for complete preser- 
and the Northern Paiute or Paviotso 
cccupied the area in historic times knew 
the sling (takui’wu’wugd, tokwi’wuwui) either 


as a toy (K1, K2, Ku, To, To, Pa, At, Sa, Tg, 
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Wd and Ki groups) or for hunting and war 
(AE, Ts groups) according to Stewart (1941, 


elements 1031, 103la, 1868a). The Paviotso 
of the Humboldt Lake and Lovelock cave 
region (Ki group) knew the sling only as a 


toy. Quite possibly our piece had such a func- 
tion if we assume that the sling found with a 
6-year-old child belonged to him, since a youth 
of such tender years could scarcely have done 


much real hunting, nor would he have en- 


gaged in actual warfare. 
We had originally planned to present the 
the sling, but our 


worldwide distribution of 


single ancient specimen is not a very significant 
occurrence when projected into such a wide 
perspective, and the labor involved simply 
did not appear worth while. In lieu of an 


extended y of the occurrence and use of 


the 


surve 
only 
distribution 


the sling, we Figure 68 


present 1n 
North 
with a brief summary of its wider occurrence. 

In the Old World, and especially in Africa, 


the distribution of the 


western American 


sling has been carefully 


traced Lindblom (1927, 1940). It may be 
noted as widespread in Europe and Asia, ab- 
sent in Australia, and common in Indonesia, 


Melanesia and Polynesia (except Easter Island 


according to Metraux, 1940, p. 165). Refer- 
ences to Old World occurrences not cited by 
Lindblom include those of Linton (1923, pp. 
389-90, 452); Civil Affairs Handbook (1944, 


p. 47); and Krieger (1926, p. 11). 
For North America Lindblom’s two papers 


summarize and expand the data contained in 


earlier distributional studies by Birket-Smith 
(1929); Friederici (1910, 1915) and Spier 
(1928). Citations to the occurrence of the 


sling in this region, but not listed by Lindblom 
Osgood (1937, p. 92); Beals (1932, Map 
21); Flannery (1939, pp. 74, 179); Swanton 
(1946, p. 587); MclIlwraith (1949, pp. 341-42, 
384); Tozzer (1941, pp. 11, 32, 121, 206); Vail- 
lant (1941, Fig. 14); Loeb (1926, pp. 184-85, 
Pl. 2); Sahagun (1938, pp. 126-27); Toscano, 


Kirchoff and Borbolla (1946, Pl. 64, p. 64); 


are: 


Diaz (1927, pp. 30, 72, 142-43, 173, 250, 355- 
56, 404, 451); Carrasco (1950, p. 121). 
The South American distribution has re- 


cently been summarized by Metraux (1949, pp. 
252-53, Map 4), and further references are to 
be found in Montell (1929, pp. 51, 161); Zim- 
mern (1949, Pl. 9), and Bird (1949, p. 25). 
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Although not every one of the (¢ 


New World peoples knew the sling, i 
bution is sufficiently wide so that nm 


doubt may be entertained as to its near-uni- 


versal distribution among man. Thos 
who did not use this implement may o 


possessed it and later given it up, or t 


have never found sufficient utility for 


bother with learning its manufactur 
plication. The sling is very widely 


hunt birds, and serves as a toy for peop 
over the wrist, and from very distant 1 
and New worlds, one string is looped 
over the wrist, and from very distant 1 
(e.g., Balearic Islands, Arabia, O 
ico, Peru) one reads that the sling s 
as a fillet or forehead band. Doubt! 
enterprising student could add to this br 
of widespread parallels, and uld 
point out ore clearly s thing 
ippears t quite apy t, 
the sling ry ancie! pl 
has presumably | liffus 
nate single sour 
Fo u it Ir} 
lude that t ar t sling 
cave, Neva fits ifortabl 
North Ar listriDut 
ment if th thnog if 
As ta as i be det I 
cave sling pocket (Museu N 34 
hibits a t hi q pre ~ 
has certain technical similarit 
boldt ca spe (Museu N 4 
f which O’Ne: 147 79, | 
Th techniat vrapI 
foundatior f 
sam lia t nat 
lement T} I lock 
vhich th vett el I 
I what | 
knotting | (Fig. ¢ } 
th dil t apr 
ital recnniqd KI W 
69) 
Numerous slings | 
na dee! ik t tro! P 
Neale, in h tud f | N 
speaks of t different types v 
Cahuachi. One type, usually with 7” 
(17.78 cm), consists of “tw flat 1 
maguey fibers (over a core) br ugnt t 
at each end by a wrapping of 2-ply 
cord.” (O’Neale, 1937, p. 201, Pl. 48 


nie 
pic 

nay 

ay 

t ¢ 
an- 
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The second type, made entirely of wool yarns, 
shows two forms of technique involved in its 
The sling pocket is in Kelim 
tapestry technique, while the sling cords are 
what is termed wrapped weave. 
“In the sling each warp ele- 


construction. 


rmed by 
O’Neale states: 
ment makes a single turn around a spiralling 


weft element by going down on the far side 


MO) 
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of the weft, and coming up on the near side.” 
(P. 202, Pl. 48, d.) This technique is also 
featured in the structure of the Humboldt cave 
specimen, with the difference that here the 
weft is the binding element which proceeds in 
wrapped-weave technique. It is continuously 
worked in the same direction, from one side 
selvage to the opposite one, by turning the web 


a claiming knowledge of the sling. Presence 

mati All data taken from Culture Ele- 

alifornia Anthropological Records. For identification of 
| a now ar 
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This feature, as 
of the 


from the other. 


one face t 
will. be seen bel: 
Lovelock cave specimen. 

Biithler-Oppenheim (1948, pp. 126-127, Fig. 
50) illustrate a third type of sling pocket from 
ancient P 


ww, is also characteristic 


ru. 


The specimen is ovoid 
39/16” (9 


in shape, 
measuring approximately by 


cm.) 


19/16” (4 cm.). The total length of the sling 
is given as 591/16” (150 cm.). The yarn is 
composed of a “brownish bast” fiber. Th 
center consists of a net-like mesh, the element: 


up of 4-stran 


d plaits Th 


whole is enclosed and shaped by a _ heavier 


‘ 
also 4-strand. Measurements and shape 
though not technique, are remarkably like tl 
Lovelock ’ sling pocket. 

Dimensior opecimel 


um length 


shape; its maxim l ind width is 3 
(8.89 cm.) by 142” (3.81 cm.). The rectar 
gular, fragmentary sling pocket from Hun 
boldt cav asures approximately 254” (7 
cm.) by 2¥%8” (6 cm.) (O’Neale, 1947 T} 
two attacl fragmentary sling cords measur 
(4.76 ond 196" (249 em). ree 
tively. T] meters range from 3/16” (0.46 
m.) t 6” (0.79 cm.); the thickest tior 
adjoin th vest ends of the sling pock 
The textile specimen is furthermore a ny 
ni by tw ite pieces of cord measuri! 
from 1%” (4 m.) to (4.7 

lengt! its na he nt 
iS port t uttached sling 


Yar | ll pr hal lit the f 
twist Her fil (At 
cannabu T} vst f her ic li 
} tena 
pI} iran I i 
k (Matthews. 
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Primitive weavers frequently spin a quantity 
of yarn and use what they need for both warp 
and weft 
the Case 
An analysis of 


19345), 


elements. This seems to have 
Humboldt cave 


Lov ek ck 


revealed 


been 
with the fabrication. 


(1- 


presence ot 


the specime! 


howe ver, the 


yarns which are obviously taken from different 
batches prepared materials. Some the 
weaving elements are composed of ply-yart 
the singles of which are spun with the spiral- 
ling to the left (S-twist), others with the spir 
twisted to th ght (Z-twist). Both warp ar 
veft element onsist of double-ply yarns spu 
to tl left; tl nitial ply is Z-twist. The warp, 
however! t inequal plies; o1 tl 
singles is s 1] n diamet ind more tightl 
spur vef nore ily twisted 
nsist ntinuous length of strand; tl 
SI sibl urren f splicing or knotting 
elons i ng element. Ths 
stt ws a il roc tor } 
4 and ¢ t litial pl S-twist. TI 
ef f +] 


parat tic the Hi 
piece, | m table form (1 


ul 
lock < } total of 14 w ‘ 

varp | [wo warps a | 
eopethe: 
naining stra pal ff (d 

etc.) tl sulting units arrang 
matel 8” (0.32 from ea How 
t weel ti u 

nait 

on 1D 
ovoid shay 

The th int re led a 
22 wefts | n th ntral port t 
fabric and 20 welts | nch towards t 
and lower ends. The warp set-up has 8 s ds 
(i.e., ¢ warp pairs) per inch in the center and 


14 strands (i.e., 7 warp pairs) at the narrower 
The 


in 
itains 40 rows of weft manipula- 


extremities. obverse, as well as the re- 


verse side , 


the total number of courses is 8( 


— 


ntity 
Varp 


been 


tion. 
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sling pocket, according 


to analysis of specimen 1-43774 in the Uni- 
ersity of California Museum of Anthropology, 


total of 25 warps, but O’Neale (1947) 


neously lists the total number as 50. There 


re 28 rows of wrapped weave in this frag- 


pecimen. 


hnique: The recon 


was carried out by commencing the 
pulation at the upper right 1, and 
ling continuously right-to-left d 
The manipulati alternat Ws iS as 
vs: The weft element, having been wound 
around the paired selvage strands ba 
ds to the adjacent warp unit d-c. It is 
irried r wal passed under d, is 
yht up and arou tak ick under 
ught up between d Ss rd, and 
ul to ti xt wart This 
peated K r, at th 
ing al g wal s. Arriving 
lafe strand sses 
nes (variat 4t S for 


tinuing on another course. At this stage, how- 
ever, the fabric is turned wrong face up so 
that the reverse side now faces the weaver. 
The manipulation continues, as described 
above, from right to left side selvage; but 
selvage strands mn now occupy first position 
at the right edge of the obverse side. The same 
knotting technique continues Over warp pairs 
k-l, i-j, g-h, et These two rows form the unit 


of repeat. (See Fig. 70.) 
This unique procedure gives the fabric a 
| 
vertically ribbed effect and a horizontal pattern 


of floats. It is characterized by carrying, or 
floating, the binding element from warp pair 
to warp pair and producing a knot-like fasten- 
ing along each of the 5 units of stretched 
warps. The pattern is reversible; that is, floats 


are created by alternate rows of knotting tech- 


inalyzing the techniques of archaeological 
specimens, one can only surmise the method 
f weaving procedures. The reconstruction of 


xtile technique may duplicate the exact 


ffect of a weave, but the technician may 
S POCKETS FROM NEVADA 
hely 
Sligk liam 
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erl 
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never be certain that his manipulations corre- 
spond to those of the original weaver. In the 
I OV elock 


the manufacture of contem- 


case of the cave specimen, a clue 


may be found it 
porary twined graters among the Surprise Val- 
Isabel Kelly writes: “Work begins 
at the lower left (base) on the wrong, or con- 
At the end of the course [lower 


ley Paiute. 


vex, side, 


right on her sketch] she turns the specimen 


right face up and works from left to rignt 
across it, and so on. The turning from one 
face to the other means that the stitches con- 
tinue to have a uniform slant on either face 


which they would not have if the work were 


and 


continued back forth on one face 
(Kelly, 1932, pp. 128-9, Fig. 8.) 


This method of 


alone. 


the lower left 


end, proceeding from left to right, and turning 


Starting at 


the specimen from one face to the other, may 


possibly represent a survival of ancient mot 


If so, the manipulation of procedures 


described for our specimen would be in reverse 


order. 


An interesting technical fea- 


yecimen is the treatment of its 


The weft element, upon react 


side 
ing a dg wound spiral fashion around 
paired selvage strands before returning on a1 
other course. This wrapping process serves, f 
one thing, to strengthen the selvages. 
Detailed analysis revealed the following s 
uy ng tl entral portion of the wel 
xhibits the greatest width, the weft 


winds around ths 


edges three ti Specifically, along the right 
side rait CCurs <£ til long 
NY NW NN 
overse 
NW WA 
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the left side selvage 25 times. Towards the 
apex of the sling pocket, where shaped weav- 
ing presumably commenced, the weft element 
is manipulated in the same manner; it intro- 
and 4 spiral- 
At the base of the web, a preponderance 


of 2 spirals occurs; the 


duces, however, variations of 2 
lings. 
right side selvage con- 
tains 11 such instances, the left side 12. 

The apparent inconsistency of these occur- 
rences is explained by the function they assume 
Due to the 


in the shaping of the ovoid pie 


characteristic feature displayed by the ligature, 
the wrapping method forms spans between one 
course and the next. This spanning is an essen- 


tial technical manipulation to keep the p: 


of the weft on a fairly horizontal course, sit 
each row of knotting technique perforce takes 
up more space than a plain under-on 
one binding methox 

One might duce from this t tl sing 
point of tl fabricat s th tl 
wrapping process shows a preponderan Z 
spirals between courses. The spa 
shorter as the shape is narrowed dow: 
the warp is longe t rigl ngle 
opposite binding ners 


form, the wea starts to bring ta 

of warp pairs together and treat th 

single unit. The e1 tl shows ths 

the outer pairs of warp units are broug 

gether first ing 5 warp g t t 

manipulati tl weft. | the 

warps ba and d re joing : 

nit at or ter edge, a tl 

Site selvag As ond rea t 

oining warp pairs h-g with j-i. T 

4 groups of aggregate warps f t 

sling cor t tl xt é tl 

| 7 This ict 

of wart tl tight 

shaping of the sling pocket Or 

Variation in the grouping of wary t b 

place pposit Start 

wel here now t niti + Warp @g 

Start tO separat ne SI valle Ss 

full series of 7 warp units is reache 
Finishing method Analysis 

presence of 4 warp loops at either end 


textile These loops, compos 


specimen 


they are of the aggregate 


v's 
warp pairs, are held by loomstrings. Thes 


| 
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cords, in turn, are folded back on themselves 
and form part of the core of the sling cords 
(Fig. 71). Consequently, they create a slight 
bulge at the beginning of the cord lengths. 
The presence of warp loops and loomstrings 
ndicates that there have been some 
means by which the warp skein was held taut 
for manipulation. Thus, the upper end of the 
warp set-up may 


must 


fastened to a 
stake, while the lower end was held taut by 


have been 
and or fastened te the weaver’s belt. 
The doubled up loomstrings are reinforced 
means of separate lengths of twine, which 
wre tightly wound around the cores. The wind- 
ng cords complete 24 spirals around each of 
sling cords and are fastened off by tucking 
nds under the two foregoing spirals. Grau- 
nt and Hensel (1943, Fig. 32, Pl. 2) define 
ris type of knot as the Round Turn Running 


Hitch 


nil ates at the 


Stopper Since the winding process ter- 


point where the cords are sev- 
1e complete length of it along the sling 
is unknown. The two 
pieces { 1-19345A) have 


25 spirals apiece. 


separate, fragmen- 


an additional 22 


exture: The texture of the fabric is fairly 
and loose in the central section of the 

g pocket; where the warps are constricted 
the ends, the web is more tightly bound 
gether. This congestion of the weaving ele- 


gives more firmness and aids in the 
ing of the textile. The method of working 
le ties along stretched warp units helps 


wrapped-weave technique, as exemplified in 
the Humboldt cave sling pocket, manifests no 
such resilience. 


X 
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HEADBANDS IN THE LIGHT OF 


AN ANCIENT COLORADO CAVE SPECIMEN 


Gorpon W. Hewes 


ROM MANTLES CAVE, in Dinosaur 
National Monument, in the northwestern 
ner of Colorado, Burgh and Scoggin (1948) 

report a buckskin pouch which contained a 

remarkably 


turned up with miniver. 


well preserved flicker-quill head- 
The similarity 
ceremonial headdress, 


this ancient apart 


its fur trimming, the ethnographic 
of California, raises a 


problem. The 


similarity may rest 


ker-quill headbands 
culture-historical 


enging 
vidence suggests that the 
ultural connections and that the flicker- 
headband may be an important key for 
inderstanding of Californian-Great Basin 
relationships during the first millennium of 
Burgh and Scoggin (1948, pp. 38-41) have 
lescribed the archaeological circumstances of 
the Colorado find in detail. Mantles cave is 


f several non-residential caves in Yampa 


Canyon, containing small chambers dug into 
the silt or sand of their floors. The culture 
represented in the caves and open sites has 
been identified in part with the Fremont cul- 
tur f east-central Utah, a basically Basket- 
aker manifestation extending along the Green 
River and its tributaries, and dating from about 
400 to’ 800 A.D. (Morss, 1931; Lister, 1951). 
[The Mantles cave headband and other Yampa 
Canyon specimens are now in the Henderson 
Museum, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

The Colorado headband merits a detailed 


Fundamentally, the technique of 


manufacture is the same as that employed in 


description. 


the making of the California specimens: the 
central tail feathers of the Red-shafted Flicker, 


Colaptes cafer collaris, have been trimmed of 
their vanes so as to leave the red-orange shaft 
or quill bare for about 8 cm. of the total 
feather length of about 12.5 cm. The remain- 
ing untrimmed 4.5 cm. of the feather at the 
distal end forms a diamond-shaped 


tuft. The trimmed feathers, placed side by 


roughly 


side, form a continuous elongated mat of 


guills. The 


long, and ¢ 


Mantles cave band is 58.5 cm. 
yntains 370 or more feathers, which 
would have required some 60 birds. The quills 
are arranged so that their ventral or under- 
portions face the front of the head- 
dress—i.e., the surface not in contact with the 
The quills are held together 


surface 


wearer's head. 
by two horizontal threads of sinew, which pass 
through perforations which pierce each quill 
at two points below the diamond-shaped tuft. 
The uppermost of these threads stops 14 cm. 
from the right end, and 12 cm. from the left 


he wearer’s right 


end of the band, in terms of t 
and left. The lower thread runs the whole 
length of the band. The 


basal binding strips. 


quills are also 
Along 


the front edge of the band this consists of a 


anchored by the 
trimming of ermine, made from the pelts of 
three weasels (Mustela frenata, probably neva- 
densis) in winter pelage, averaging 2.25 to 2.50 
cm. in width. Along the back edge is a buck- 
skin backing strip, of the same width as the 
ermine band, which would be in contact with 
the wearer’s forehead. These strips hold the 


bases of the row of quills between them, and 
they are firmly united by stout sinew lashings 
at about | cm. intervals, both along the lower 
edge of the headdress and along the upper 


_ 
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margins of the ermine and buckskin strips. At 
each end the ermine widens out, extending 
nearly the width of the quill band on the rear 
or inner surface, around which it has been 
folded, and to about 7.5 cm. on the end por- 
tions of the front surface, covering the quills 
for about 6 cm. inward from each end. 

Just to the left of the center of the band are 
six quills from the Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
Colaptes auratus luteus, identical to the other 
quills except for their color. Close inspection 
of the that 
these yellow quills were inserted at a later 
time, by way of repair; they have 
formed part of the band from its beginning. 


headband discloses no evidence 


seem fo 


At each end of the band is a single primary 


wing feather, 22 cm. long, extending 11.5 cm. 
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beyond the tips of the flicker-feather tufts. 
These two end-feathers match, and are almost 
certainly from the left and right wings of a 
single bird, probably a crow. The 
undersurfaces of these feathers face forward, 
and shafts and barbs alike are brownish-black. 

Along the front of the band, at fairly even 
intervals, tips reaching almost to the 
level of the upper horizontal thread, are eight 
additional flicker tail feathers, of which only 
the distal tufts are exposed. Their shafts, hid- 


concave 


their 


den behind the ermine trimming, have been 
shortened about 6.5 cm. Three of 
to the right of the center of the band, four to 
the left, with one in the center. 

The manner of wearing the band is clearly 
indicated by the buckskin 


these are 


presence of two 


Fic. 72 


See p 
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thongs, about 2 mm. thick, and about 9.5 cm. 
long, arising from the buckskin basal strip at 
points 11.5 cm. in from the ends. 
snugly against the 


If the band 
forehead and 
temples, these thongs would run from above 
back ot 
the head. The ethnographic Californian speci- 


were worn 


each ear to be tied together at the 
mens were held on the wearers’ heads in simi- 
lar fashion (Kroeber, 1925, pl. 59). The bands 
were not meant to encircle the head, but were 
worn so that the ends flapped out free at the 
s1des 
Burgh and Scoggin (1948, p. 40) have com- 
mented on the identification of the bird species 
from which the quills were The 
flicker, the eth- 
nographic literature, is a very widespread and 
North America, 
rder of woodpeckers (Pici), 
ral closely 


obtained. 
also called yellowhammer in 
mmon bird of belonging to 
divided into 
distinguishable 
The 


which all but 6 


relate d 


species 


basis of plumage colors. 


mainly on the 
Red-shafted Flicker, 
quills were 


from 
obtained, has a range extending 


from southeastern British Columbia eastward 


nto the western Plains from southern Alberta 


west Texas, and covering nearly all the eco- 
gically suitable portions of the Pacific slope 
far south as southern California, and in 
Mexico into Zacatecas and Durango. The spe- 


f this range, but 
Pacific 
includes northern 
Baja California (American Ornithological Un- 

1931, p. 188; 1941, pp. 103-4). 


yellow quills were 


es winters throughout most 
xtend casually farther east; on the 
Coast, its winter range also 
Peterson, 
which the 
distributed 
f the Rockies, though the ranges 


taken, Colaptes auratus luteus, is 


rally east 


the eastern and western flickers overlap 
what, so that hybrid individuals are not 
incommon. The yellow-shafted species also 
rs in the state of Washington. Still an- 
ther yellow-shafted species, Colaptes chrys- 


occurs in the sahuaro belt along 


Colorado 


mearnsl, 
the lower tributaries 
Arizona. On 


t is entirely 


River and its 


southeastern California and 


rnithological grounds, reasonable 


ate the place of manufacture of the 
Mantles cave headband in the vicinity of 
Yampa Canyon, Colorado. Certainly the possi- 
bility that the specimen could have been a 
tradepiece originating in central California is 


diminished by the presence in it of quills from 
a species distributed chiefly east of the Rockies, 
occasional in the mountain area, but certainly 


not in California. 
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Flicker feathers have been found often in 
Basketmaker sites in the greater Southwest, 
and were encountered by Morss in six of the 
Fremont River sites which 
for his definition of the 


formed the basis 
Fremont culture 
(Morss, 1931, p. 76). At site 27, for instance, 
Morss found a strip of buckskin which had at 
one end a tiny fragment of red flicker feather, 
bound on with sinew; a bit of 
with sinew at the 


possible 


white down 
other. It is 
that a large petroglyph near 


was secured 
barely 
Fruita, Utah, attributed to the Fremont cul- 
ture, may represent an anthropomorphic figure 


wearing a headdress similar to the Mantles 
cave type (Morss, 1931, pl. 16). 
Figure 72 shows the location of Mantles 


cave in relation to the distribution in ethno- 
graphic times of the flicker-quill 
The dashed surrounds the region from 
Yampa Canyon to the Fremont River to indi- 
cate the approximate area of the Fremont 
400 to 800 A.D. The black 


circles represent positive ethnographic occur- 


headband. 
line 


culture, solid 


rences of flicker-quill headbands, reported by 
native informants interviewed in the course 
of the University of California Culture Ele- 
ment Survey. The hollow circles with center 


dots are locations of explicit negative reports, 
where informants denied the use of such head- 
The black 
triangles represent groups where flicker-quill 
bands were 


bands in aboriginal times. solid 
known, but not used as headgear 
The Southern Californian 


groups thus indicated used such quill bands 


in ceremonies. 


to decorate open-air dance enclosures, or were 


uncertain about their use—scarcely 


SUTpTISINg 


in view of the 180 years which have passed 


since the beginning of Spanish mission con- 


tact. The one Nevada occurrence marked with 


a triangle is where such bands were worn on 


the chest by the dancer, rather than on the 


forehead. The central Californians did not 


limit their use of flicker-quill bands to head- 


geal across the forehead, though this 


worn 


was the commonest fashion. Long bands of 


flicker-quills were worn down the back as 


streamers or pendants, and very short segments 
of quill bands were suspended from pompom- 
like devices to be used in dancing. 

We can be fairly sure that flicker-quill head- 
bands were not used in recent times in the 
Southwest, nor among the historic Ute, South- 


Northern 


Shoshone. It is 
extremely unlikely that headbands of this type 


ern Paiute, and 


= 


1% 


tribes 


were used by any of the historic western Plains 
either. 
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ing headbands of flicker-quills, plus down-filled head-net 
occipital headdress of long magpie tail-feathers 
rounded by shorter crow feathers; lole ceremony 
Notes on the ethnographic distribution: nected with girl’s adolescence, womer ers wor 
Pleccau: wi woodpecker feathers worn in hair as  icker-quill headbands with magpie and hawk-feathe 
coronets. Val Maidu and Nisen erf< r r 
shamanist gnia on Lower Columbia R, with alt rone 1 laidu and Nisenan performs 
sences che middl. Fraser R and els wher ateud CGance imila regaiia K oene 
(Ra 1942 pp. 32 342, 385-8). Maidu word for flicker-quil a 
band: wo'loloka; Patwin word, tsiak (f nan tk 
Oregon ( wearing of headban« f whole wood ass 
vearing headband whol bird) Lupi (for shorter bands 
pecker scalps m the Acorn or California Wood ker, , 
Artist I Chor f the Russia I-the-w 
Jala h formi (7), as in Northwestern Cal 
Balanosp ‘ , as in Northwester a whicl Sar 
fornia t nfused with flicker-qui is (Ba 1 
Si¢ lepicté India with flicke 
et 193 
| as W a lets anneré 
Northwest California Yurok, Karok, H ipa are quills His n ! ma a al oa 
the neight sed ceremonial headbands whol Miwok, or even Pon his anal f I 
woodpeck alps, glued on to buckskin band Thes ers a int of Drak l6th Cent New All 
were wor! he Jumping Dance, and, like the flick (presumably Coast Miwok t } LE 1 that 
yuill bands w farther south, across the forehea “ th row " | king Hiol flicke 
ends flappir at side These woodpeck aly adband (He 147, p. 268, pl. 18 
bands wer ne with white deer-bell : a Data f I Va Miwok ar a f 
reminiscer f the Mantles cave specime sf} a ling ar 
The Chil a had the orthwesternmost ke 7} ask 
quill headba California, and, lik tt Mant tf ! a a f (Bar 
ave specime (t nlike the typical Central Cal Gif ' 5 Fig. 24 M k ba 
ian band) ha I liamond-shaped tufts alos tl a f 
The Chilula varia along with some othe al M 
cient ana ariabil Calit Ma t a at 
accommodat gicall peaking, tl Yuk ( 
t f tl Ma at 
The Sink nad al flick Miwok ha ’ 
hands | lik ablets of flich 
quil eume f tl tl flick 
hea da ror k pla Calit Ba Ciiff 
forehead f me w like “gnifica M a f 
Miwok | iha th etw Te pom pa 
the ba gula hea ar adband Miwok fea va 
elativ re (Giff 26. 405 Bef k 
tha a a a a puill vear na Na 
ecadbda m a nae a a 
We ny I A\chomaw transitional | feat! Ma 
work headyea which there are bar nye at 
hen 
wi flick atl with tips all the san lir 
the feat ely } ng . a adba a at 
Miwok d h ar 
fect 
pia 
Ler I (auksu impersonat en 
running 4 at a 
nay Thick qui band in forme un per 
nvested the Ma ay pecin W a 
forma wearer approach patient 
Nec ache ast aw 
1d ing afl part with staff during da 
Va n 
le biol Y ok k a 
Patw va flicker headbands highly, according t 
Among Bankala Tiibat aba adt 
engeth (son 12 n ong); aboriginally pr 
lamshe lisk beads, they brought $4.( In pos anows = we a pas ’ a 
707 ld } j fr 
ontact times (Kroeber, 1932, p. 292). Patwin used 
bands in severa eremonials: Hesi-cult dancer know not in ordinar KB scarce Yok Ww a 
as chelitu; wit'il haracter in Kuksu cycle (tw long n hor ta a s forehead, | ging 
bands trailing down back) (Kroeber 1925, pl 71) back | n n as bel ba ¢ 
Kuksu impers t accompanied by two assistants wear flicker-quill bar tte pompon wa 
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W. Mono and Choinimni Yokuts in S. part of Great 
Vall 
Costanoan, Salinan, Chumash, and Gabrielino appar- 
ntly made flicker-quill headbands, resembling existing 
sefio museum specimens, — that is, with continuous, 
trimmed tufts instead of neatly trimmed tufts and 
ss quills (Harrington, J. P., 1942, p. 17) A cave 
ache in Gabrielino territor reported to have yielded 
» fragmentary flicker-quill band of Luisefio type (Kroe- 
1925, p 665) 
Southern California: Luiseft fli ker-quill bands — tu- 
poorly trimmed and of larker feathers” were 
lecorate outdoor dan enclosures for toloache 
msonweed initiation rites, but not worn on forehead 
part of dance sstume. The Mountain Cahuilla and 
pefio did the sam Serran lid employ them as 
table headbands, as well as for belts and bandoliers 
and Desert Dieguefx loache initiation dire 
vore flicker-quill belts or bandoliers (Drucker, 1937, 
35) 
it Basin: Koso or Panamint of Owens Valley south 
he lake made flicker-quill bands like those of Luisefix 
ther S. Californian xisting specimens are of me 
workmanship, with only small sectiot each 
tripped of va Two bands neatly sew vith tw 
threads nning length of each, and both about 
eters long, attributed Death Valley Shoshon 
res at St pip Well and =Furna (reek 
Steward 1933, ? Kroet ] 59 pl 
Varad Owens Vall Pai anit did wot 
ar report flicker-quill headbands, but “a band of 
a flicke feat 1 I forehead hanging o1 
: 1 the k he head part ir iding a row 
ay 1 ail athers and behind tl : ‘ f eagle 
a athe pr ring ipward lik 2 Plains feathe 
(Steward, 1933, p. 32 Driver ater trait 
ak t lear tha and ve I iq ill with 
lid pa at terval at Big | | 
t handolier The ban ve N t he 
war dance,” totsohoidu. Flicker-quill bands had 
distribution from Kawaiisu, Koso, Panamint 
V., Panamint f Death \ and Owens \ 
(Dr Th radit iwit f 
lar vhicl Neadbands wer worn wnih 
letermining the possibilit f ne n be 
A their recent occurren in the Basin and the 
Yampa Car t ( ad irren The 
) Valley people ascribe the dance to the south, 
ally to introduction by a visitor (presumably 
it ilabal) from the S. Fork of Kings R., west of the 
5 a Nevada crest. One of Steward’s informants state d 
at the dance had come with its feather regalia ink 
Or Valley in 185 Farther north and east in the 
Basin, the dance in which the headband was 
4 was known as the “South” or “Exhibition Dance, 
a performance usually put on by visitors from another 
a who were paid for the affair by their hosts 
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Among those with the “South Dance” the Lida 
Valley Shoshone, who wore the bands on their chests 
Fig. 72). The 


widely 


were 
(see dance seems to have spread more 
Nevada Shoshone territory than 
the associated flicker-quill headband. The “South Dance” 
and quill headband oc« 
Mason Valleys, 


of the Sink, and 


into Southern 
ur among the N. Paiute of Smith 
and upper Walker R., Carson R. south 
as far as the lower Humboldt R. valley, 
but significantly, not among the Washo (Steward, 1933, 
324; Stewart, 1941, pp. 416-17). The dance and 


Valley 1850, 


dance reaching Carson Sink and 


pp 266, 


the headband reached the Owens about 


and spread slowly, the 
a about 1900 
the flicker-quill 


thus 


Winnemuce The ethnographic occurrences 


headband east of the Sierra Nevada 


fail to bridge the gap between central California 


and Yampa Canyon, 
the Mantles 


( olorado, unless we choose to date 


ave specimen post-1850. 


The foregoing review of the ethnographic 
data that the associations 
of the flicker-quill headband are not specific. 
In the Pomo-Patwin area, the headbands form 
part of the paraphernalia of the Kuksu and 
Hesi cults; in Southern they are 
used in connection with the toloache initiation, 
and in the 


shows ceremonial 
California 


what 
be a fairly modern, social rather than religious 


western Basin in seems to 
dance. Such evidence sheds little direct light 
on the problem of the antiquity of the trait, 
but does suggest that it may have had a long 
history. 

Here 
between 
Mantles 


examples do not 


the differences 
specimen from 
the various ethnographic 


seem to be of 


that 
archaeological 


we might repeat 
the 
cave and 
first-order 
importance. 

Hypotheses concerning the interrupted dis- 


tribution 


of flicker-quill headbands in western 
North America must be able to account satis- 
for a discontinuity of over 500 miles 
probably of than 1000 
previous ethno- 
graphic theory can be brought into the prob- 


factorily 


in space, and more 


years in time. Fortunately, 


lem. Klimek, working with ethnographic data 


available before the collection of 
(which 
extract 


from the Californian 


systematic 


the culture element distribution lists 


stimulated) able to 


“culture strata” 


he in fact was 
thirteen 
resembled 
now called factor analysis (Klimek, 
40, Table 3). Klimek included lin- 
guistic and anthropometric data, which, though 


they bulk 


studies, provided a framework for the geo- 


material; his statistical procedure 


what is 
1935, p. 
do large in his 


not quantitative 


and 


the 
with 


temporal placement of 


Klimek 


graphical 


“culture strata.” dealt only 
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groups Wit tl lern state borders of Penutians, lv: 1 mainly t xpla tl 
Califor: hapy for our purposes, of commence of the tn the hin 
of th | ts figuring in his analysis is the Basin, but f which Sapir r publishe i 
flicker-at detailed (Hoijer, 1946, p. 1¢ K] k 
Tl t| ulture strata” are reduced iccept f Kroeber’s suggestior 
t t periods, for which Klimek easter? { tl Califor Pe t S 
(estes! see specific dates. His Whil ules new 
wel tart wid that mor ti t k k lt noueg!l 
ted to the same general epoc! oy thane 
flick headband—Klimek llow nigr t t is! 
hamn headband,” belongs stratum high! nial lif 
Z, wher ompanies splitstick d t find tl t t rsalit f 
bullroar basketry, cocoon ratt] rattl t k rattl llow 
h ner t forks and darts for headdres flicker +} 
splitstich tt nagnesite cylind s f I t Kul ts W t 
hea wash ari Kuk it Califor N K Wa to stat t 
ten t re remonial | t t Yokuts, wv t 
t (Klimek 4 + tu t 
to k II] 
~ Va] ee 
Hoh tl Yuk t 
| 
Nort \ 
na 
‘ 
k t wit Hol ( 
wt 
() ture-el et k. NX 
K t Sapir’s ide orig guag 
rigi Cali rnial pI l IS Wit! tinuou if 


fey FLICKER-QUILI 
the related languages stretching from California 
nliis the Rio Grande drainage. If we may attri- 
shed ite to these hypothetical ancient Macro-Penu- 
rach tians the “highly developed ceremonial life” 

- vhich Klimek has credited to their early cen- 
a al Californian representatives, we have the 

Pa ultural bridge which might have linked 
: ni Mantles cave, Colorado, to the Central Valley 

te California. It must be emphasized that 
a7 11 here not with evidence, but with 

- uous hypotheses to fill an historical vacuum. 

I question, “Why, then, have the recent 
sroups not preserved the flicker-quill 
¥ d as have the Central Californians?” 
| sht be answered with Steward’s theory that 

Basin Shos! leu 1oes not rey 
=v iltural fossil survival from an an- 
to-Aztekan sub-stratum, as some hav 

(Seeward. 1940. pp. 476-479). Th 
ik ultu tl Iry leposits 
stern Bas ul t Southwest deviates 

} t Shoshonea! ulture thar 
: tl grapl ultur f central Cal 

least ticulars. The Basin 

stwal rtl 
sorbing g t th 
r} Pror tor ley f +} Salt 

Bas but tl Puebk iltures of th 
Periph tively la times 
ne Ite sured eastward 
ly hel the Fi t peopl 

. SS Stewart, 1942, p. 237 

tl lt 1u la 

f Colitcend th 

Wi I 

pl ) ps ent 

kK] s Califor n stratun 

ssible factors which n hav 
I ult ite ruptu f this 

: st of the Sierras may have beer 
rthward spread of the 
Ss, beginning t m time moré 
usand ago; the oceanward 

- f the Shoshoneans into southern 

k pla still That these 

sses are very modest can be seen by 

‘ irbon datings of archaeological mate 

, tl Basin recently summarized by 
) pp. 23-25) 

f the foregoing house of cards, some 

a fer the simple suggestion that the 

hele | ™M ave flicker-quill headband is a trade 
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piece, indicative of sporadic contacts across the 
Basin from central California, 1000 or more 
years ago. Certain objections to this explana- 
tion have been mentioned above. On the other 
hand, stimulus diffusion could have accounted 
for the Colorado occurrence. This would pre- 
suppose more than the 
of the general idea of a flicker-quill headband, 
how to join 


nothing transmission 


plus a few specific pointers on 


and how 
wearer's head. One might 


f a round trip journey of some people 


the quills, to fasten the completed 


band to the con- 
ceive 
trom the | remont ¢ ulture area across the Basin 
alifornian flicker-quill headband area, 
flashy 


own, on the basis of what 


to the ( 


who, upon their return, made some 


headbands OT their 
of the western trait. 


het 


might account for 


the Mantles cave 


prefer to 


1eadband by independent 


this 


nventior Militating against notion are 
the several specific technical features unlikely 
to have arisen spontaneously from the nature 
of tl aterials used. Admittedly, were we 
1 with the problem of the relationship 
between tw qually similar headdresses from 
tw widely separated continents, such as 
Australia and North America, we might be 

ttle more willing to entertain the idea of 
nde ler n ntion 

If a iltural connection of some kind is 
ted betw the ethnographic Californian 


headbands and the Mantles cave archaeologi- 


specimen, we may at least claim to have 
stoblished a minimal dating for the appear- 
al f this trait in central California. Of 
urse ich a conclusion would be unwar- 
ranted if the dating of the Colorado specimen 
S rect, or if we prefer to consider the 
Colorado specimen as a prototype from which 


the Californian trait can be derived. The latter 


ontradicted by every canon of the 


distributional method in ethnology and archae- 


ology, according to which the center of gravity 
for the flicker-quill headband trait must lie in 
California. 

The de 
Klimek’s 


preference 


pendence of our speculations on 


onstructs has not been a matter of 
for airy speculation, but has been 
lack of 
American culture history suf- 
the 


the other syntheses of 


North 


detailed to 


forced Dy 


any 
western 
object on 


ficiently include 


have focused attention. 


which 


we 
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CHARLES REUBEN KEYES 


CHARLES REUBEN KEYEs died on July 23, 1951 at his home in 
Mt. Vernon, lowa, only three months after his eightieth birthday. 
For 30 years professor of German language and literature at Cornell 
College (lowa), Dr. Keyes received his higher education at Cornell 
College, Harvard, and at the Universities of Munich and Berlin. 

As a local Mt. Vernon boy of fourteen, he started to search for 
Indian relics in the rock shelters near the Cedar River. Although 
he gained a knowledge of the archeology of lowa which surpassed 
that of all others, he never considered himself to be more than an 
amateur student. In many conversations, when asked when he 
would publish his work, he expressed an incompetence to make a 
thorough study. And yet his attic laboratory was filled with the 
fruits of twenty-nine years of diligent research as Director of the 
lowa Archeological Survey. Dr. Keyes’ modest publications give 
only a clue to the magnitude of this study. He felt that whether 
he published the results of his work or not was of little consequence. 
What was important was that the knowledge that he had gained 
must be accurately and adequately recorded. Each site he investi- 
gated was meticulously located and numbered on county and town- 
ship maps. Each artifact he collected or received for the Survey was 
carefully catalogued and fully described. These records remain the 
property of the State Historical Society of lowa and will afford a 
firm basis for future archeological work in the lowa area. 

His interests were catholic, for he was widely known as a com- 
petent ornithologist and geologist, in addition to his standing as an 
archeologist and teacher. A gentle person, he was a born teacher, 
and his warm interest in people won him the affection of all who 
knew him — a true example of a gentleman and a scholar. 


—CuHArRLES E. GILLETTE 
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that Memphis was the terminus on the 2. Above the Salt Province, on or near the River of 
the mos sed trail to the Chickasaw Anilco, was a tribe called Tula, and later on when 
1 them rathe aturally to the identifi De Soto's essor Moscoso undertook to go overland to 
t ia th ipposed that the r Mex an a province called Naguatex, a Cadd« 
pedit built their boat ar ti an ar af ‘ to others in the near neighborhood 
Arkansa Pr W } ( which were all plainly Caddo. When the Spaniards 
h a I Me P of Naguatex, moreover, Elvas writes 
y 2 Con tud hat Tula wa ar to the east. If the Spaniards were 
ff til la ar t } 1 those Caddo towns near the bend of 
t ‘ n the Chickasaw Red R ar Tula was where the Commission be- 
kar alua " a near Caddo Creek in south- 
} ha t Ark : hat Id be true, but it could not 
ar hat ’ 2 he Neosho unless we suppose 
k : y he R vat the Caddo Indians were all living in Oklahoma at 
1 k t 1 at woul hrow a attempt to place 
’ R aya Ar M : tirel it of any reasonable 
Tt \ va n the lower rse 
vith WI Anil ab ts mouth but not far fron 
gs ee ee M WI the Spaniards were in that prov 
march by land from Anik 
ar Ar had heen on the 
" \rkansa the towns to which 
Miss ppi th would hav 
ight White R the deepest 
a { tir That 
:voids this by placing 
4 low he 
at A tn | 
> ace alled a 
M atitude 
ant alled 
" 8 w on the eas 
great province 
a t below the 
1 I. 153, 164-5) 
ve Gulf in 1543 the 
f Arkansas was th River of 
that there were ! m 
ar pop from the 
he G none 
; Na \ archa pared for that? 
k at rig V1 make these 
| 
: ‘ Figur t th aline” on the Neosho 
’ Ouachita the distance of 
a f gua as assumed by Lewis 
a ha ( along with the number of days 
at I a ak a ) ative positions of Tula 
It I h ‘ 3) the relative positions 
ant a he same two theories, 
bayway a ela t efer to the Mississippi, Oua 
" upid The 1, Arkansas, ar Whit and (4) the relative posi- 
I \ W went t f “Aminoya,” the town from which the remnants 
i peaking of th irm D ™ arm started t descend the Mississippi 
Note also th lat positions of the Provinces of Cas 
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he rrected me respects, however he able t tend it to the Greer, Grant, and Starkley 


“dg t | I first pla , te that r | tk first mentioned being possibly on the site 
a : mitt : fer he Province of f the Casqui capital. This seems to stretch rather far 
t peak " after S g the Mississipp the lengt! f the days’ travel mentioned above but not 
t " [ y mt! liat t ninhabited to an it ble degr if we remember that this may be 

f t tha fica st 1 rrect then the site 
tl acana ght be carried higher on the 
Ra M the Belle Meade group. Such a 
i \ tna 4 a I as likel and it is one of 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY state of Jalisco (Kelly, 1949, Figs. 80, h, 79. » \ 
tone front view of the latter is given in her Pl. 25 
Emerson, J. : 
; Both are attributed to the Tuxca Ort ram 
195 Ont Archaeology. Ph.D. d rtat 
ymplex as ntered 
man sites and at Tuxcacue and other Ja a 
7 ‘ 
including (p. 204) two at Par a 
1946. Ar 1 Work in Huronia, 146: Excavati , 
Th mila betw 
Va ( Hist ) 
44 Me 7 th 1 } } 
arr { th a far 
HAS 
Sess | fl 7 } Or j 1 4 tlan sf } f 
thes ( 
{ 4 
pecia f 
Na 
ler 
Ma 
NFANT FIGURINE 
ERO) NNESSEE AND 
a 
pr ent ay 
a a A hig M 
hil 
ud PI V a 
by Me 
} nd } 
be Ih re 
light r | t r 
rh Y } gravir Ie nir wh | 
he hel pl 1 bw the h 
Ind } hild ’ mer rit 
. hich the child was fond (Thr 18 
Figure 75 ar 0, are taken from Kelly's illustratios 
of two Mexican pottery figurines, each about four inche 
long, the length of b being given as 1( cm. The first 
s from tomb 6 at Los Ortices in the state of Colima, the 
second “purchased, reputedly from Pancitlar in the a 
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I babe,” a crude figurine with a flat head 
lrical body, rests on the ladle handle; arched 
head a laterally projecting band of clay 
anopy of the cradle-board, while a 
i I ed to represent multiple turns of 
1 ts middle to the handle (Fewkes, 
Smith, | p. 106; Beals, Brainerd and 

45 | Peabody M 


useum of Harvard, 
m Awatovi'). A plaque of un- 


is similar 


adle-board; a probable infant 
lamag for ae ription 
kis yntaining a clay image 

s from Torrey on the 

assignable to the Fremont l 
t but it possible that 

’ nbl f a later 

a 2 womarl 

ad hal 4 Miniature 
hiti the 

Dumare 119, p. 141 
Te) board btained 
c 883 Figs 487. 489) 

Nas! lle figurin na 
f ay doll 
Pa } 282). In 
f A 1 and a 
| } 46) At 

hidder 
é val 
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ll, whict 
perhaps 

nat ym 

Mex 
at fica he mortu 
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fa a purel 
M f t amics of the 
a sta i I n all n the 
ff f T h being one of the 

va ailla 1932, pp. 11, 20) 
a : 1. If the com 

ad as a specin example 

f a a problem as to comparative 

\ mt Chanchopa Colima contained a 
aca tt var vessel together with a 
i bab assignable to the Tuxca- 

Or I and on this “thin and dubious 
1 Kel entatively equated Tuxca 

O vith Teotihuacan III (Kelly, 1949, p. 145; 
40). If tl rrect, Kelly’s cradled infants can 
nuch later the eighth century and may 

jet yy. J. O. Brew for calling to my attention 
published specimen the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
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be substantially earlier The radiocarbon date associated Lancaster, J. A., A Wa D. W 
with the Cuilcuilco figurines assigned by Vaillant to the 13. Excavat f Mesa Verde Pit H 
same type as tl I man “person in bed” is 470 B.( ' 
250 years (de Terra, 1951, p. 36). On the other hand, — Lore M 7 
recent opi pla Mexican influence on the ceran I Folkway ( x 
of the Southe n the Middle Mississippi period, at a 
date not bef 14 \.D. (Phillips, 1940; Bennett, 1944 
Ekholn 44; Griffin, 1944), although Bennett (1944 
nark th nne ha Th 
ark i 1 great mar loophol the lea 
whicl he fa hat ear Middle M 
Ea Tennessee show rela umic cl . 
il M ippi Vall 
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yet been able to get photographs. The third series is also 
on the east, or windward, coast at a place called Dau- 
phin. The following is a brief account of my findings 

at this place 
Dauphin is near the northern end of the east coast, 
ae diediee some 12 miles from Castries, the capital (Fig. 76). The 
bay here faces practically east and is shut in, to seaward, 
by cliffs. A small stream runs into the bay on the south 
side and a vamp extends on each side of the stream 
1 th adjacent valley mouth On the south side 
of the stream, almost at the spot where it enters the bay, 


are a petroglyph and the basins, which lie roughly speak 


in 2 line parall » the stream. The petroglyph is 
farthe the west 
The rocks into which both the petroglyph and the 
basins have been cut appear to be of igneous formation, 
au perhaps basalt. Nearby is a great quantity of fairly 
° rectangular block vf the same stone. The district is 
¥ volcanic, or rather was, and these blocks seem to have 
olidified, mot wr less geometrically, after some terrific 
rup 
The petroglyph appears to be on one of the above- 
mentioned blocks, sunk maybe 4 feet in the earth, with 
about 3 feet above soil. It is about 20 inches wide and 
I am indebted ¢ the Headmaster of St. Mary's College at 
Castries for a mpanying me m my journey t Dauphin and for 
1, showing the locations of 
ki } hotograph Fig ) 


Petroglyphs (left) and rock-cut basins (right) at Dauphin, Saint Lucia. 
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The specific specimens discussed here are from the re Freer’s statement that his excavat had luce 
gion of Avila, San Luis Obispo County, California, a manos at only one site; that site was he " Sa 
coastal area lying about 140 miles north-west of Los Luis Obispo (British Museum, Departr thnog 
Angeles, 180 miles south-east of San Francisco, and 18 raphy, ms.). The mano is an artifa list I 
miles north of the Point Sal area described by Carter earlier culture periods identific ar San | Ohis 
(1941) and Avila and nkr ate 

A considerable part of the British Museum’s archaex f the rew (Pilling, 1951, p. 19 Tl} 
logical material from Western North America was col lescribed tx al hen S 
lected by R S. C. Freer and R. W. Summers in the mano-bearing ar L at 
years 1894 and 1895 at the sites near Avila, which had a 
heen discussed | Schumacher (1875) thr mn f “ k 
at “Cave Landing” and “Fossil | I artifa . " 
presented by Fre 19 are main! 
n local San I Obisy llections. H } sen | 

rar ar él 

The It ating all | sy Sar 
| Obi " Sa » Barbara 
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two rim sherds 
r to the left; d, incised silt-stone sla 
Landing. From original sketch in the 
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+ scribed here falls within the range of Southern Paiute 
S potsher bably al tilit va n the details of firing atmosphere, core 
Ss Freer in a grav 
olor, temper, texture of core, fracture, surface finish, 
x re gar t know SLOA All 
iii: wae. rface Jor, firing clouds, thickness of vessel 
F - r walls, decoration, and lack of handles, lugs, slip, or paint 
In ntrast to the Southern Paiute utility ware are three 
trait the ¢ ible fiber temper, the concavity in the rim 
p, and th ibility of the quartz grains especially 
n the exterior lirect opposition to the description 
by Baldwin. Th yncavity in the top of the rim of these 
, sherds is un al, but paralleled in the ethnographic 
: Yokuts-Western Mono pottery (Gayton, 1929, pl. 99 « 
and #101 f Perhaps this rim form is an occasional 
ariant in Southern Paiut itility ware 
; The ssel form discussed by Baldwin is not incom- 
Saas come ao Cannes parable with the sherds recovered by Summers. AIl- 
fiber bl resh break though n the basi f three sherds, it is impossible to 
nelude that thi essel was one of Southern Paiute 
: , : tility war t ms likely. When first viewed, the Sum- 
— mers sf met gested to the writer the steatite olla 
form frort anta | (Rogers, 1929, pl. 67-68). The 
m whe pla 1 in the position shown in Figure 78, 
| } bi } appears as a potter keuomorph of the ollas. However, 
Lib } hel ¢h fragment yncide with th Southern Paiute 
tilit vare k from California and adjacent states 
| t al njectur I rning vessel shape has been 
aba ack ! lence 
ri 4 mpare positively with several 
featur Sournert Paiut utilit ware 
| 
| f k lark and wh rface; and finger 
tat } y th n Other listinctive 
met ered 
A pes che Frees 
\ ( th “ ur 
South ral ( ast iv 
hr spt Mnt miles to th 
bork bright bh and a blue-black 
} SLO-1 Carri 
Garent 1 hick i bl paint wash 
Pill 
a a made ha t been 
1a Mission Indian Barrack SBa-519, and lentif } pl he British Museum 
K as Ow Vall Var (Rid ted letermined from 
S 
hern Pa hed by Bald 
ft mila he sherds fron ‘ placed in the British Mu 
7 west that they may hav ane tram the n ' ' lab with oval cr tion. This specimen, 
h, | r which cr its width (Fig 
a t " 
Media ich of three groovy is one small depressior 
Alabama H i Th , men has been broken in half, though both part 
— M an. 1951. p. 23 ce recovered. Additionally o mer is battered 
a at the coasta rewiotr is substantiated b th Summer t that h jue thi pecimen trom a grave, near 
. Cave Landing Similar specimens are unreported for this or adja 
trails connected Owens Valley with the San 
ea ent regions Ultimately ther specimens of this type may be 
Vaellew and the lamer with the st (Riddell 
we aq v ani and the latter with the coast (Riddell, r vered locally now, however, further data concerning this 
) 14; Sample, 1950, Msz The specimen de- artifact type are unavailable. Conjecture as to its use is impossible. 
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west of Laguna de Terminos” 27). It 


(p. 


age point for commercial routes to Yucatan, 
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